beside me. I had read It through twice before he handed
me the receipted bill.

Thank you., Monsieur. I regret that 1 cannot hope that
we shall see you again at the Reserve.'

I went.

By the time I had got up to my room I was trembling
from head to foot. The discovery that the towels, the
fruit bowl, and every other portable object belonging to
the Reserve, with the sole exception of the bedclothes,
had been removed did not improve matters. I put my
head under the tap, drank some water, lit a cigarette, and
sat on the chair by the window.

I began to think of things I ought to have said to
Koche, cool, bitter things. Then, after a bit, I ceased to
tremble. This was Beghin's fault, not mine. He might
have known that such a childish plot would fail. True
it was my carelessness, my inefficiency, that had brought
about its failure; but I was not used to behaving like a
common crook. A wave of righteous anger swept over
me. What right had Beghin to place me in such a despic-
able position? If I had been an ordinary person with a
consul to defend my rights he would not have dared.
Where was the sense in It, anyway? Or had it been his
idea that I should be found out? Was I a sort of guinea
pig, being used for the purpose of some crazy experi-
ment? Maybe I was. What did it matter, anyway? The
point was that unless Beghin liked to step in and exert
his authority I should be out of the Reserve in the morn-
ing. What then? Presumably a cell at the Commissariat.
Perhaps I should telephone to Beghin now and explain
the situation....

But even as the thought crossed my mind I knew that
I could not do it. The truth was that I was afraid of him*
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